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In the fulfilment of one of the conditions upon which the MS. of 
the following Essay was placed in his hands, it devolves upon the 
Publisher to account for the appearance of the Work, in its pre- 
sent shape, before the public. 

Although there is nothing in the style of the production, to lead 
one to suppose that it was originally prepared merely with the 
view of affording the author an opportunity to arrange her 
thoughts, and to ascertain with precision her own deductions, in 
the course of her reading, yet such is the fact; and it was not 
until the accordant opinions of friends were expressed, to the 
effect that the publication of the Essay might tend to elucidate, to 
the popular mind, principles of the most salutary nature, deeply^ 
implicated in the question of preserving rational liberty, that the 
author passively submitted to their discretion the disposition of 
the treatise. 

The Publisher believes that the high patriotism and generous, 
Christian spirit, which thoroughly pervade the Work, and shine 
forth from its pages, will commend it to the reflecting and con- 
scientious of whatever sect, party or division of our country they 
may be ; and he doubts not that all such, upon e^^amining it, will 
unite in the hope that this brief though fertile Essay may prove 
the forerunner of more extended efforts from the same pen. In 
such hope, those who are acquainted with the author might with 
the more confidence trust, but that they are awaro of her reluc- 
tance to assume the province of teacher j even in the least obtru- 
sive way ; and who also know that physical debility and the cares 
of her domestic establishment, interpose obstructions, if not bar- 
riers insurmountable, to the ultimations of her vigorous mind in a 
shape tangible to the reading public. 

Chillicothe, Julyy 1842. 
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iNTROBUCTIOiy. 

1p our opinions are not based upon higher criteria than 
those common Facts which lie upon the surface of History, 
we might be led to infer that all Civil Communities carry 
within themselves, necessarily, the germs of decay. We see 
one nation after another, at regular intervals, stepping for- 
* Ward upon the broad theatre of action, appropriating to itself 
all power^ surmounting, with irresistible force, all obstacles 
which would impede it in its onward course }— attracting to 
itself, by a species of political gravitation, all weaker commu- 
nities ; — and after having wielded, with more or less energy, 
the Sword of Domination, the sceptre falls from its grasp, it 
sinks into a state of imbecility, and, at last, entirely disappears. 

Thus have appeared and vanished the Assyrian, the Egyp- 
tian, f^ersian, Grecian and the Roman — ^mighty nations ! — into 
whose keeping were entrusted, for a given period, the desti- 
nies of Humanity. As we gaze upon those great communities 
through the haze of history, they seem rather like visions of 
fancy than sober realities^: Where are they now? — those 
once breathing, thinking multitudes, with their restl^s and 
untiring energies? — They have been swept from the earth 
and their works have crumbled into dust, with the exceptions 
of a few gigantic monuments, to tell where they passed on 
their way to Oblivion. 

But, amid these seemingly circular revolutions, there are 
reasons to believe that Humanity progresses forward. The 
various successive symbols, in which Truth was enwrapped, 
decay and perish, but Truth herself rises from the wreck, to 
be' invested with newer and brighter forms. Indeed, each 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 

successive nation appears to be called forth to evolve and 
establish some important Truth; and, having performed its 
mission, disappears ; whilst Humanity continues to appropriate 
those truths to herself, and thus becomes the inheritress of the 
accumulated treasures of all past ages. 

Still the question occurs, Are nations necessarily destined 
thus to run forever in a circle? Is the analogy just, which 
gives them the youth, the manhood and, lastly, the decrepi- 
tude, of individual man? This is an interesting subject of 
inquiry, involving, as it does, questions connected with the 
permanency of our own Republic. 

It has become common, of late, to refer somewhat triumph- 
antly to the inherent characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
as carrying within themselves an assurance of the perpetuity 
of their political institutions. Into what country soever they 
obtain an entrance, they become the dominant power. India 
and Australia are pointed to, in confirmation of this assertion ; 
whilst Anglo-Saxon principles (or rather, modes of moral 
thought,) are secretly penetrating France and Russia, and, it 
is said, will eventually permeate the Chinese mind, and modify 
its hitherto unchanged opinions and customs. But the United 
States, by their favorable geographical position, have been 
enabled to present a most striking exemplification of the ex* 
pansive spirit of the Anglo-Saxons. In a mere point of time,, 
they have spread themselves, westwardly, over this vast con- 
tinent, carrying with them all their ameliorating institutions, 
as well religious as civil, and, to one who reflects upon the 
tardy growth of former nations, their triumphant course ap- 
pears truly wonderful. Their progress southwardly is j^et to 
be accomplished ; and though patriotic statesmen may depre- 
cate such an event, the probability is that, ultimately, it will 
take place — in accordance with that law which obtains in 
the moral and mental world, that inherent activity must pre- 
vail over passivity. In the north they meet a spirit kindred 
with their own, which will prevent all extension in that direc- 
tion, except it be by union. 

But these facts being admitted, it proves only that the 
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INTRODUCTION. 7 

Anglo-Saxon is the present dominant nation. Arguments 
predicated upon mere success, would be equally applicable to 
every people who have been, successively, the prevailing and 
expanding power. If resistless energy and undeviating fixed- 
ness of purpose, if unvarying success and long retention of 
power, be considered guaranties for stability for all future 
times, then could the Roman still exultingly boast, not alone 
of the "Eternal City," but of the ever-during Empire. But 
we who look at Rome, through the distance of time, perceive 
that the fundamental Idea from which she started, destroyed 
itself by its very success. It was one which, sooner or later, 
must exhaust itself; and as she had infused no new element 
into her government to supply its place, decay inevitably fol- 
lowed. Had she met with less resistance, her national object 
would have been sooner realized, and her duration proportion- 
ately short. 

If, therefore, our Republic is destined, as many hope and 
believe, to remain permanent, we must look to other causes 
to ensure this stability than the characteristics of the Anglo- 
Saxon, noble though they be. Does she possess within herself 
any conservatory institutions unknown to former time \ Is the 
primary Idea of her government — that Idea which she is en- 
deavoring to manifest openly — ^founded upon a new moral 
element? That she possesses external advantages of a conser- 
vatory nature, imknown to the ancient Republics, must be 
admitted by all who have studied the Past, and observed and 
reflected upon the Present. Some of the most prominent and 
specific of these advantages, we beg leave to place before the 
reader. The question. Has the germ of her national existence 
sprung from a new moral element? will be the last discussed. 
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DEVJELOPJUEIVT OF POPUIiAB PBINCIPJLES* 

It is an openly-acknowledged fact, that the most prominent 
events of the last two centuries have tended to develope and 
strengthen the Democratic spirit. The successful establish* 
ment of the American Republic was the necessary result of 
principles which had long been recognized as truths^ by 
thinking minds — an embodying-forth, as it were, or concentra- 
tion, of those opinions which had heretofore been floating 
loose in the political atmosphere., We said the last two cen^ 
turies, but we should strangely err did we not include the 
sixteenth; for it was in that century that Mind received an 
impetus the effects of which we feel at the present day. 
Many of the wars of that period were for opinion's sake, and 
may, in one sense, be called democratic. That they were for 
religious opinions makes them but the more deeply interes* 
ting. 

Although the present democratic spirit is marked by 
peculiar characteristics, yet the spirit itself is not altogether 
a modern development. It has its seat in the human heart, 
and is a component of man's nature, and makes itself heard 
whenever the oppressing power becomes feeble. We speak 
now of the European and American mind; for there is yet to 
be obtained a solution of that enigmatical political phenome- 
non, that a Republican form of government has never been 
established in Asia — that is, none which could be considered 
indigenous to the country — for the republican spirit of the 
Grecian Cities of Asia Minor x^fie* not of Asiatic origin, l^^- 
Perhaps the government of the commercial Phoenicians assim- 
ilated more closely to this form than any other Asiatic nation. 
That it is not exclusively a modern Idea, we have but to refer 
to the past : that it is not peculiar to the Anglo-Saxons, is 
shown by modern history. France, in the XlVth century, 
assembled her States-General, and declared the illegality of 
taxes, unless sanctioned by the three Estates. The Cities of 
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THE DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT. 9 

Spain Idng preserved their municipal freedom. We say no- 
thing, at present^ of the free cities of Italy. 

But, within the last two centuries, the public mind, having 
become more enlightened, has kept steadily, yea, pertina- 
ciously, in view one specific object, and that is, the political 
equality of every member of the community, v At present, 
this principle is rife in Europe; In Spain, it has concentrated 
itself, and, unfortunately, has appealed to the arbitrament of 
the sword. France, having leaped a fearful gulph, finds her- 
self in a new sphere^ to which the popular mind has not yet 
become familiarized: — and it is evident that there exists a 
feeling in the community, ;iot yet openly expressed, that 
those civil privileges which for so long a period were so ear- 
nestly sought, have not yet been obtained. England is far 
from being in a state of repose. There are voices issuing from 
the very foundation of her compactly built, aristocratic struc- 
ture, which, if not listened to, may subvert the whole. The 
Prussian Frederic, by means which belong only to despots, has 
fostered institutions and encouraged principles, which must 
eventually destroy despotism. German literature is preparing 
the way for the general diffusion of these popular ideas. Her 
philosophers, it is true, have not, like those of France in the 
last century, attacked altar and throne; but, in their bold 
metaphysical and psychological speculations, they have 
acknowledged principles in human nature which, in their 
legitimate deductions, will establish political and religious 
freedom. 

It is also worthy of remark, that the modern discoveries 
and applications of science, and tjhe inventions of art, have 
had a powerful tendency to' awaken and encourage this hope 
of equalization — ^being of such a character that their eflfects 
have been felt by the whole social community. The im- 
proved facilities for commercial intercourse, by sea and land, 
and the consequent impulse given to labor, has opened new 
and unrestricted avenues to wealth ; whilst the establishment 
of the press has placed knowledge within the reach of every 

individual. As man becomes still more enlightened, he will 
2 
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perceive that this latter carries within it the germs oT that 
red equality which he is now bKndiy seeking in external 
things. Man ^as yet is font imperfectly crvillzed. Should that 
hoped-for period of perfect civilization ever turrive, he will 
perceive that true equality Consists, not in the equal distribu- 
tion of wealth or civil privileges, ^but, that tkese^ to be of a 
heahhy and legitimate growth, must spring firom a -more pro- 
fbupd equality, that is, the equal cultivation woA expansion of 
the nobler attributes -of iiis nature ; with the equal liberty of 
applying them to those tigh and ^cred 'ends for which his 
Creator gave them. Dare we hope that the present popular 
movement which appears to be extending throughout the 
•civilized world, although somewhat irregular -and abenunt in 
its coiurse,tind groping its way ^a Aly, is ycrt directing itself, 
towards this great truth? As denfiocratib •prlftoiples -aire thus 
becomiQg recognised throughout the civilized woi'ld, the 
American has, in this respect, -n, gr6at advantage over the 
ancient Republics, inasnmdh as i^e will not be called up<m t» 
icontend with a surrounding antagonistic principle* 
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TttK BCPRESKirrA'riTK STSTinif. 

lOKSFITS TBBR£OF*r— ANCIEKT FAgALLELS.r-^RBClAN REPUBLIC. 
IIOMAN SSFUBUC. — QENERAL EEFLECTIONS. 

Wb shall now sipeA of one* of the most important, and, h 
may be said> healthful, manifestations of the modem demo- 
cratic spirit, namely, the recognition and establishment of the 
Representative system. This may be considered as one of 
the most conservatory elements of our Government. It is so 
intermingled with its whole structure, and has become so fami- 
liarized to every mind, that we are led erroneously to view it 
as the most natural mode by which the democratic spirit . 
coidd manifest itself. But a people must have made important 
acquisitions in political knowledge — sufficient, at least to per- 
eeive the true ends of government — ^before they would freely 
delegate power which was declared to be vested in th«HK 
selves aIone« 

The important civil and moral benefits resulting 60m this 
system, must be obvious to every reflecting mind«. A few,, 
only, of the most prominent of these need be mentioned. By 
investing the legislative power in a select body of men, who 
are accountable to their constituents and to th^ country at 
large for the high trusts which have been committed to their 
charge, the danger of impolitic measures being adopted, 
under exciting and impulsive feelings, is entirely obviated.. 
It gives time for cool reflection and deliberative discussion; — 
whilst the excitement which political questions must always 
produce, among a free people, i|L permitted to expend itself 
safely in the exerdse of the elective franchise. 

It gives a wide-spread and diversified nation, the unanimity 
of cqpinion and concentration of action^ which have beea 
thought to belong exclusively to smidl communities. 

If the people remain- true to their vniere^ it ceXk intb 
the councils oi the country men of the fiipst order of mind, and 
the intercourse which is necessarily established, between the 
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12 QUALITIES OF ELECTORS. 

representatives and constituents, tends to diffuse sound poHf 
tical knowledge ; and thus the popular mind becomes mor^ 
elevated and enlightened. 

As the prosperity of a country depends upon the virtue and 
intelligence of those who direct its affairs, and as these indivi- 
duals are elected by the people, it follows that every member 
of the community who possesses an electoral voice, will feel 
a deep interest in its welfare, and will keep a watchful eye 
over those to whom he has entrusted its destiny. And in this 
particular the American Republic can claim a vital superiority 
over the ancients. Their gpvernments being decidedly muni-^ 
cipal, thj5 rural population, or that part of the population 
which was not connected with the city, was excluded from all 
participation in its civil affairs, unless personally present; 
consequently their fidelity and attachmeiit could not be 
depended upon in times pf danger ; whereas, by our system, 
the inhabitants of the country — the rural population — feel 
the deepest interests in political affairs, and are the firmest 
supporters of our democratic institutions^ 

The Representative System demands and presupposes a 
capability in the electors ; (apd false, indeed, to its trust, is that 
government which neglects to provide means for this ][ieces- 
sary enlightenment ;) of deciding upon thf> moral and niental 
capacity of those who are brought forward to fill places of 
high trust; and presupposes, also, a familiar acquaintance with 
those great political principles an adherence to which will 
ensure the well-being of the country, whilst it assumes fpr the 
elected certain intellectual acquirements and mental habits, 
which tl^e people at large have not had an opportvinity of 
obtaining. 

The political communitfyoften demand an adherence to a 
certain prescribed poliogpDUt it throws the responsibility ^ 
devising means for accomplishing this upon certain indivi- 
duals, making those individuals amenable to the law and tp 
pubjic opinion; whilst the only responsibility resting upon 
the political community, is to elect those citizens whose virtue 
and intelligence will guaranty these means to be irise and 
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ATTICAN FREEMEN AND SLAVES. 13 

judicious: — accomplishing the ends designed. If the measures 
proposed do not accomplish the desired ends, (and of this the 
people are constituted judges,) it is but a silent appeal to the 
ballot-box, and lo ! all is changed. How simple and yet how 
effective is this System! ' 

This principle, as recognized by the modems, was wholly 
unknown to the ancient Republics. The Amphyctionic Coun- 
cil, and, later, the Achean League, were Conventions^ rather 
than Representative Bodies, taking cognizance of such ques- 
tions only as related to external policy. It is somewhat 
remarkable that this Idea should never have suggested itself 
to the creative and discursive Grecian mind, in its bold and 
free range through the field of civil polity. It is true that 
owing to the limited territorial extent of the Grecian States, 
their political independence did not imperatively call for a 
Representative Government; yet it is obvious ta every stu- 
dent of their history, that many evils existed in the internal 
organization of their government, which this system would 
have remedied. In Attica, all citizens possessed equal rights 
in the administration of the state; — all possessed the right of 
suffrage. Although oflScers and magistrates were chosen to 
discharge certain specified duties, yet the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial authority was vested in the Assembly of the 
People as a body; and they acted in either capacity, respon- 
sible to no higher power. What would be the result, if the 
respective limits of these three important departments were 
not more clearly defined at the present day? In our own 
(Government there is, as every one knows, an almost eiitire 
separation of these three powers. 

As, we remarked above, every citizen in Attica possessed 
equal political rights, subject, it is true, to some indirect 
restriction; but as he was enrolled in the Tribes at Athens, 
his privileges availed' him nothing, unless he was personally 
present at the popular ^-ss^mblies ;-^or the Athenian Govern- 
ment was municipal, and Athens gave laws to Attica. But, 
as neither the rural population was represented, nor the 
Attican cities or villages, and as it must have been inconve- 
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nient for individuals Xa attend, at all timesr the frequent 
AssemUies of lh«. People at Athens, it is just to infer that the 
eountry interests were sacrificedr by this ^ fiere» democracy ,r 
whenever they came in competition with those of the city^ 
Perhaps we ought, in justice^ to q^ualify these remarks, by 
adding that a larg^ proportion of the rural population weve- 
•laVes, and the majority of the laborers and {ptisans of the 
cities were fbrjeigjiers who possessed no political privileges, or 
»lavesr But this fact pi^se.nt8 the civil aspect of the country 
in a still more unfavorable light. We should also err, did we 
presume that there existed the same diversiiSed kiterests,> 
calling for. the action of the People, as in one of our moder& 
commercial states. But, giving these iacts all the importance 
they demand, still there must have been a vast number of 
citizens, who,, by unavoidable circumstances, would be^ pre- 
vented from i^ttending tfie Athenian AssemUies. It wae efte& 
found difficult tp^c^lecti the citiz^ns^ even when the affairs of 
the state wore of importance. An imposition of fines, for 
non-attencknce, did not; remedy th^ evil;. aiKi it was at Ias4 
found necessary to offe^r i^ pecuniary rerwneration — a mea- 
sure fraught with, much danger to the state, as it would 
influence none, with a few exceiRtions,. but the idle and 
profligate, who would, from low ^lQtiv^s, be led to fix their 
residence in Athens, and thus form a majority at the political 
Assemblies^ Under such circumstancejs, we shall not err 'm 
presuming, that, notwithstanding the legal provisions whick 
had been made to correct this tendency^ many injudicious 
measures were adopted, during the absence of the more 
virtuous and enlightened citizens. A Represensative System 
would have remedied thisv 

In the mere electioa of officers and magistrates, excitemeni 
is allowable; for the opinion concerning the merits of the 
Individual has been previously formed, is cooler moments^ 
when passion would not influence judgment. But where is 
the security that wise lam will be enacted by a Legislative 
Body composed of the tumultuary and excited populace of a 
Urge city, often called together suddenly— ready to receive 
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«ny impulse which Interested demagogues might wkh to 
«excite7 And, such -mis Athens; and stich fhe Assemblies 
in which her laws were passed* 

It 'is true that her Senate (or rartfber, Oomndttce^ it sihould 
%e calfed— ^as h was chosen annually from the btidy of the 
People,) ^endeavored ts remedy the evils aTi:^g fpom the 
tinlimited power of the populace, by bringing before them 
•questions ready prepared for their decision. But this was not 
always done, -and waSt we think, demanded by Ike 'constitu- 
tion but for -a i^ort period. But, can a nation possess any 
'Constituent iaws^ whose acts -always sprinj; from the essgeii- 
<5ies of the tnomen t1 

But it will be ^sdiS that, ndtwlfhiftanding these seeming 
defects, there ^must have been an inherent >virtue in 'her insti- 
tutions, to have product such noble Tdsnhs — to have jinmed 
such lofty characters. Thi^, with a just ^prido, we adRHt, for 
hers was a democrsitic govdHhnent-; and thslt form of ^overnv 
ment always produces lofty characters, especially if it -have 
antagonistic -principles to contend with. There is an imposing 
granduer in the simnltaneous movement of -a vast assem- 
blage of minds, although it may, at times, be wild and 'erratic, 
which tends to elevate Ae feelings of ithose ^o witness 
it 

We TiBve spoken of Attica or Aflwns^ "but, if we cxclodi 
Sparta, her government may be considered the model from 
which the mhdr Grecian 'States formed their own. Had 
these "States 'bQcn formed upon the RepreseHtative System, 
there ean be no doubt they would longer haVe preserved the 
integrity of their civil institutional — l(mger retained their 
intellectual superiority-^and they*would htfVB presented "fewer 
political anomalies for the tidmirer of the past to 'sigh*over. 
If, sifter the glorious termination of the Persian wa^s, when a 
powerful national spirit 'had been awakened, they had then 
possessed the polhical wisdom 'to tiave formed a Federative 
Representative Union, for whidi theur geographical position, 
and, in many respects, the genius of the People, were favo- 
rable, whtft would iiave been the resuh:t Directly beneficial 
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to themselves tod to the world, the consequenfces might havd 
been momentous; The Pelopenesian war, by which they 
exhausted themselves, would not have occurred ; the Mace- 
donian supremacy would have been prevented ; and, in later 
times, they would have formed an equipoise to the Roman 
Power. Thus, it might have changed the destiny of ther 
world : as it was, their career, though brilliant, was short. 

Let us look, for a moment, at her intellectual history. 
Although, as a nation, authentically dating het existence from 
the earliest times, yet the short period included between 
Solon and Alexander, is the only portion of her history which 
can be considered of universal interest or application. (We 
speak not of the Grecian Colonies, for there the peculiarties 
of the Grecian Intellect displayed themselves at an earlier day.) 
This interesting period of her history is comprised within two 
hundred years. But, what wonderful centuries ! They stand 
alone and apart from her history ; or, rather, they comprise 
the whole of it. Ages are concentrated in them! They are^ 
an era, not in her history alone, but in that of mankind! 
They are a marvel and a mystery! Annihilate these twa 
centuries, and^ for the world, Greece is not; and, without 
Greece, what would have been the intellectual state of the 
World? Those ttuj0 l^ntihxth fiearsl how they glow, in 
living characters, upon the page of Humanity! Historians^ 
poets, sages, orators, philosophers^! — they who "harbored 
thoughts that perish not" — intellectual lights of the world, 
whose beams still illuminate, even amid the more perfect 
and divine light of Christianity. 

It is not our intention to describe minutely the political 
forms of the Grecian Commonwealth. This, in view of the 
conflicting^ opinions concerning them, would be, intleed, a 
presumptions attempt, in an article of this kind. We wish to 
touch only upon those points connected with this or other 
Grovernments which serve to illustrate our subject, and give a 
comparative knowledge of our own institutions. 

Representation was equally unknown among the Romans: 
but here we do not feel the same regret at its absence, as 
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ivlien contemplating the Grecian States, although it does not 
effect the questbn whether it would not have been equally 
atmeliorating. But the System appears somewhat incongruous 
with her established institutions. It does not harmonize with 
them. To introduce it, we must alter her whole political 
structure, and then it would no longer be Roman. Gut of 
Rome, hers was a Government founded and sustained by 
force; a force, it is true, directed by intelligence, although not 
intelligence of the highest order. 

But, in the absence of Representation, we wish to ascertain 
under what forms the Democratic spirit manifested itself in 
the exercise of power. The. Roman was not so true to the 
principles of Democracy as the Athenian Government. It 
may be said that her institutions were Republican rather than 
Democratic, for the majority of the people always assumed 
that the Patricianic power and interest w6re in direct 
opposition to their own, and never wero induced to unite 
cheerfully with it. The Senate was not elected by the 
People, neither were its members, as at Athens,' accountable 
to them for the proper discharge of senatorial duties; but 
they claimed their seats by virtue of superior birth, office or 
wealth; subject, however, to the supervisdry power of the 
Censor. It is true the People, by the exercise of their elec- 
tive franchise, had an indirect influence in its formation ; for 
all who were appointed to office by the popular vote, were 
entitled to a seaatorial seat. The annual additions to this 
this body, from the Questora atone, at one period of the 
Republic, amounted to between fen and, twenty; but birth 
and wealth were the usual senatorial qualifications. The 
principle of equality was not always recognized in the Comi- 
tia. If called upon, as Centuries, to decide questions, the Patri^* 
cianic interest prevailed ; whereas, If assembled as Tribes^ thea 
the Patricians were excluded. It was only when called toge- 
ther as Curiay that individuals had an equal voice; and it 
came to be considered very important, and gave rise to bitter 
animosities, whether the people should decide upon a proposed 
3 
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measure as CeQturies» Tribes or Curia, for this often decided 
the fate of the question. 

The unity of the Judicial power was more carefully pre- 
served than among the Grecians. But the Legislative and 
Judicial authority of the People was never well defined. 
There appear, in fact, to have been three sources of legisla- 
tion: — Decrees of the Senate, Acts of the Centuries and 
Resolutions of the Tribes: — all of which had a temporary 
authority, although it was constitutionally necessary for the 
Senate and the People to concur in the enactment of a law. 
An Assembly of the People was the high judicial Court of 
the Nation, possessing original and appellate jurisdiction. The 
lowest citizen possessed the right of appeal from the decisions 
of the Pretors in all criminal cases; and as no pecuniary 
charges fell upon individuals claiming justice, neither magi- 
strates, advocates nor judges being permitted to receive fees, 
we may presume that this right was frequently exercised. 
But such was the want of a representative voice between the 
Senate and the People, that it was found necessary to create 
the office of Tribune — a power whose functions were so ill- 
defined and so liable to abuse, that it tended rather to increase 
than lessen the divisions between the parties. 

But, why pursue this expediential Government, through all 
the details of its irregular domestic organization ? — an irregu- 
larity the more striking, when compared with the firm, 
unwavering policy it pursued in all its foreign relations. Its 
civil organization was indeed anomalous. We know not in 
what category to place it: veering from the wildest demo- 
cracy to despotic aristocracy, and changing, at times, into 
an irresponsible dictatorship. The elements of her civil life 
were always in conflict — always rife of the spirit of regjilsion 
— and we know not where to find, in her internal organiza- 
tion, the principle of conservatism. Yet such a principle did 
exist, for who thinks of Rome being composed of discordant 
elements? Her very name is associated with the idea of unity. 
What was the binding principle which gives to her such 
distinctness and individuality? It was the Spirit of Domi- 
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nation ! — it was the Idea of Conquest ! This was her vitality; 
— the life-blood which united her as a nation ; or, rather, it 
was the germ of her existence, and she necessarily developed 
herself under corresponding Forms. Those imposing national 
qualities, which have been called virtues, received their life 
from the same source. 

There is something fearfully sublime, in witnessing such 
oneness of purpose in a nation, for ages together. With an 
energy which seems like the sternness of fatality ^ she march- 
ed onwards in her destined path, with a calm, steady, self- 
possessed determinateness; permitting neither enemies from 
without, nor doubts within, to impede her, in her onward 
course. Assuming, with an imposing audacity, her own 
superiority, she treated all independent action as a crime 
against her sovereignty. Wo to the nation who dared to 
oppose her indomitable Will. By arrogant assumption, as by 
open force, or by her protective influence, she caused her 
own Will to reign triumphant over the nations, and thus, in 
the end, realized the Idea from which she originally, though 
unconsciously, started ; an Idea which kept vigorous posses- 
sion of the national mind for about eight hundred years. But 
having no principle in reserve, to fall back upon — no high 
national object — no lofty moral motives, to infuse new life 
into her wasted energies, a lethargy seized her, from which 
she never awakened. Her power was one of physical exten- 
sion, not a moral or intellectual progression. 

The history of no nation is more impressive and, we will 
say, melancholy, than that of Rome. There appears to be no 
diversity in her character — no freedom of choice in her 
destiny. Contemplating her as well in her decay as her rise, 
one almost feels that she had been impelled and directed by 
some irresistable and inexorable power, which had decided 
upon her fate, and from whose decisions there was no appeal. 
Her history proves that unless the principle which is the 
germ of national life be so universal in its applicability to 
human nature that, under all circumstances, it remains im- 
changed, it must, sooner or later, decay and perish. 
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Wb perceive no connexion between Feudalism and Repre- 
sentation ; yet it was from the very bosom of Feudalism that 
Ihe latter had its rise. It would be somewhat curioUSi and, 
.certainly, highly interesting, to trace the nascent principle 
through ail its progressive expansions, from age to age, to its 
full and perfect development, as recognized at the present. 
Such a historj*^ would be the history of Modern Democracy. 
The idea first sprung from Municipal Freedom, though it was 
far from being always an attendant of it. Many of the cities 
which arose during the Middle Ages, were composed of indi- 
^duals who united for the purpose of protecting the products 
of their labor from the ravages of the barbarians, or tho 
depredations of those lawless bands which overrun a country 
duriag a season of anarchy and misrule. The Feudal Chiefs 
being unable to protect their vassals, granted them permissioa 
to use arms for the purpose of defending themsejves. By 
arms they protected commerce, and commerce brought 
wealth and intelligence. Intelligence awakened a vehement 
desire for Freedom, and wealth presented the means of 
obtaining it. Feeling their importance, they no longer con- 
sented to hold their privileges as Feudatory grants, but 
claimed them as independent rights. Thus the Italians 
obtained their freedom. Having cast off the Feudal chains, 
foreign domination was equally distasteful, and the German 
Princes were forced to acknowledge the power of this newly- 
awakened spirit. It was in an Italian city that Modem 
Freedom had its birth. Here was the principle first acknow- 
ledged, that the authority of the Ruler is conditional. That 
noble band of Milanese Youths — that glorious " Company of 
Death" — who devoted themselves for their country on the 
leld of Lignano—rwere martyrs to a higher Freedom than 
was known at Thermopylae. 

The Italian cities having obtained Municipal Freedom, 
proceeded no further; and it gives rise to feelings o{ the 
deepest regret that they did thus pause. As they had acqjiired 
such liberal views of the trpe ends of Government, and stood 
forth so nobly i)i defence of Municipal liberties and in4ividua| 
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rights, it was but one step further, and they would have 
discoyered the means of permanently securing them. If Italy 
at this time, had established a Federative Representative 
Government, similar to the one which, providentially, we 
must believe, was formed in the United States, she would 
have obtained the strength and unanimity necessary to repel 
foreign aggression, without sacrificing, in any one point, her 
ardent love of individual liberty or sectional independence. 
What a glorious and permanent career would then have 
opened before her! But the fate of ancient Greece was hers: 
Local jealousies, disunion, anarchy, then foreign influence, 
and the foot of the conqueror is on her neck I 

The spirit of Municipal Freedom awakened in other parts 
of Europe soon after it had so successfully manifested itself in 
Italy. But, in those countries where there existed a stronger 
general Government, it led to other and more favorable 
results. The Cities, feeling they were a part of the body 
politic, demanded to be heard in the councils of the country, 
and thus arose the Idea of Representation. But it was, at 
first, very imperfectly understood, and had many difficulties 
to contend with. First, Cities were heard through their 
delegates : then the laboring and productive class, that class 
upon which depended the fiscal support of the Government, 
and which was rising into importance, demanded to have a , 
voice in granting and disposing of those subsidies which here- 
tofore hsid been wrested from it in the most arbitrary and 
tyrannical manner. Thus Representation by Estates was 
established. The Cort6s of Spain and the States-General of 
France, were Assemblies where the Three Estates were 
recognized. The Democratic spirit awakened no earlier in 
England than in the last-named countries* The Norman 
conquest had, in some measure, crushed the spirit of the 
people, and retarded, although it did not eventually prevent, 
the development of the Anglo-Saxon Institutions. But thero 
was a long and a violent struggle before tl^s spirit was 
acknowledged as legitimate. It is somewhat remarkable that 
the most zealous advocate for English popular rights, and the 
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originator of the English House of Commons, was a foreigner 
and a Frenchman. But it b the praise of England that having 
once acknowledged the rights of the Commonalty^ she 
remained true to her convictions, of which we are now- 
reaping the benefits ; while, in France and Spain, Democracy 
was stifled almost at its birth, to be recusitated, at the present 
day, amid scenes of carnage at which humanity shudders. 

It is quite wonderful how very slowly the knowledge of 
the worth of individual Man^ in a moral and civil point of 
view, has forced itself into general belief. Throughout the 
extended regions of Asia the human mind has never awaken- 
ed to this Idea. In Greece it was a powerful one ; but other 
counterbalancing principles being not equally acknowledged, 
its tendency was to destroy the nnoral equilibrium of the 
character. Thus, in the history of modern political Repre- 
sentation, it was long before man as Man could claim rights. 
During the Feudal times, man was viewed mostly in the 
aggregate. Each member of the community was under the 
necessity of uniting his interest with some Class, Estate or 
Guild ; and demand, in their name, that protection and those 
privileges which he dared not ask in his own. But even this 
was a progression ; — an approximation towards individuality. 
Representation was obliged to submit to those restrictive 
laws ; and when the People were permitted to have a voice 
in the Legislative Councils, it was only as a Third Estate — 
entitled to but one vote. (We speak not now of England.) 
Thus the majority of a nation^the People themselves — with 
their important and diversified interests — those interests that 
form the very foundation of national thrift, were forced to 
come in conflict, upon very unequal ground, with the privi- 
leged orders, in whose hands had accumulated most of the 
wealth and power of the state, but who represented interests 
comparatively artificial, narrow and exclusive. For a moment 
the prospects of the people brightened; when the Throne, 
jealous of the power of the nobles, became the advocate of 
popular rights. But this was a short-lived liberahty. It 
aprung from a selfish prindple, and the People soon found the 
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same power armyed against them. When a collusion be- 
tween the Monarch and the Noblas took place, they ceased 
to struggle against such fearful odds, and despotism, for a 
while, triumphed. With the exception of England, Holland, 
and some of the Swiss Cantons, there was not heard through- 
out Europe a voice in behalf of injured Humanity. But 
Liberty was not extinct. Its sacred fire still glowed within 
the hearts of men, and its flame soon burst forth with 
renewed power. France took a fearful revenge for her long 
ages of oppression. She rose in rebellion — not against 
persons, but things — against long-established abuses. This 
destruction of the old order of things, to outward seeming, 
was accomplished by irresponsible and unauthorized persons; 
by a lawless multitude ; and it would be natural to infer that 
the change could not be a permanent one. But, notwith- 
standing its apparent irregularity, it was the simultaneous 
movement of a nation. It needed only to be sanctioned by 
law, to render it legitimate in the eyes of future time. Napo- 
leon did this. He came with power, and legalized all these 
changes and established them upon a firm basis. Perhaps this 
was his mission. He called himself the "Man of Destiny;** 
and so he was ; — Ordained by Him the Ruler of all destinies, 
to perform a specified twrk. That which he was commissioned 
to perform has remained ; whilst those plans which he fohned 
for personal and family aggrandizement, have passed away to 
be forgotten. 

When speaking of the Representative System as connected 
with our own Government, and its bearing upon the question 
of its probable stability, the important fact of its Federative 
character is, of course, included. To say nothing of its being 
repugnant to the present democratic spirit of our country, 
there are weighty objections to a consolidated Republic, such 
as France has, or is endeavoring to establish. But a Fede- 
rative Republican Government, with an equalized Represen- 
tation, is a happy union of many of those principles which 
ensure political prosperity and stability. Independence and 
restraint are here found to be compatible. Even sectional 
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ambition and rivalry may exist without being followed by 
injurious consequences. The States, with their municipal 
sub^livisiuns, present a sphere where ardent and active minds 
can be usefully and kgitimately employed, without endan- 
gering, by injudicious interference, the general welfare. Each 
State, whilst it has full scope and freedom to accomplish its 
own designs, and to use means to advance its own specific 
interests, is yet kept within its own political orbit, by the 
unseen and almost unfelt centripetal force of the General 
Government. 

We have dwelt long upon this subject, believing it to be, 
in the present imperfect moral condition of what is called the 
civilized community, the only conservative democratic form 
of civil polity for an extended country. If this be rejected, 
there remains the choice of establishing an irresponsible 
Government, or separating into municipal communities. But 
ancient Greece, and Italy during the Middle Ages, are melan- 
choly examples of the defects of this latter system. When 
the American speaks of Disunion — of separation — Jet* him 
turn to Greece and modem Italy, and they will teach him 
lessons of political wisdom: — let him pause, while cofttem- 
plating these victims of disunion, sectional rivalship and local 
dissensions; 'and deprecate, for his beloved country, a fate 
similar to theirs. 

We would not infer that, a government being a Federative 
Representative one, its prosperity and duration were, there- 
fore, necessarily ensured. Far from it! There must be an 
union of other and higher principles to ensure this. But, 
although this must not be said, nevertheless, we are shown, 
in the history of the past, two interesting nations which, 
at one gifven period of their existence, were placed in such 
favorable political positions^ that had they then adopted this 
form, their fate, if not entirely averted, could, at least, have 
been long retnrded. 

There are many other points of difference between our 
own and ancient Governments, which have an important 
influence upon our national existence. Many of these, 
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although not directly connected with the civil power, belong 
to those principles upon which our political institutions are 
founded. 

The invention of the art of printing, with the estabKshbient 
of the Press, and the consequent diffusion of knowledge, may 
be looked upon as the most important of these ; and must not 
be overlooked in the comparison we are now itastituting. 
The advantages arising from this source cannet be claimed 
for America alone, for they are available to every nation of 
the present day. But our country can boast her Press is 
free, and that every encouragement is given to the rapid 
transmission and free interchange of thought. It is an acknow- 
ledged fact that the introduction of printing has formed a 
new epoch in the history of mankind— changing the whole 
aspect of the mental and moral world. A simple statement 
of ihefact that such an efficient agent has been created, for 
the purpose of subserving the interests of general Humanity, 
decides, unquestionably, the superiority of the Modem over 
the Ancient World. We have no direct means of ascer^ 
taining, what degree of cultivation the popular mind received, 
among the nations of antiquity. But as knowledge could not 
be transmitted with facility, and as intellectual intercourse 
depended upon oral teaching, we infer that it was far from 
being highly cultivated. The \ranscription of manuscripts 
was laborious, the materials used costly ; — consequently they 
were within the reach of the wealthy only. It is true that, 
under the Grecian dynasty, large and valuable collections of 
manuscripts were formed at Alexandria; and, at a later 
period, by a few private individuals of wealth, at Rome, 
during the flourishing era of that Republic; but as these 
materials were perishable, and as their re-production was 
difficult, they never were made accessible to the Public But ' 
it should not be forgotten that, previous to these times, there 
had been but few emanations from the human mind which 
were considered worthy of preservation. Many ages passed 
before Greece and Rome possessed a national literature. Ask 
an Athenian of Pisistratus's time, conceraiog his Uhrary.^ If 
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the question were intelligible to him, he could show you th^ 
Ionian Homer. The poems of the traditionaryr Orpheus, those 
of Hesiod, the Mytilenean Sappho and Alceus, and, perhaps, 
(we know not) some now lost productions of the Homerides, 
were preserved only in memory. The tradition that Pisis- 
tratus collected and reduced to writing any poems other than 
those of Homer, rests, it is said, upon doubtful authority; and 
the literary constellation which afterward shed such a glory 
over Greece-proper, had not arisen. 

Egypt and the elder Babylon under the Assyrian, whatever 
empyrical knowledge they might have acquired of mechanics 
or manufactures, wanting a popular Alphabet, could, of 
course, make no intellectual progress. The Hebrews, per- 
haps, might boast of possessing the best national literature, 
during the earlier period of society. But the general mind 
had no-where awakened to intellectual wants, and means for 
its gratification were not demanded. 

The successfid establishment of the Press has exerted such 
a favorable influence upon Science, Morals and Religion; has 
had such an ameliorating effect upon our social condition; 
has opened so many new avenues to thought; has given such 
impulsmi to mind; and has diffused such liberal and enlarged 
views concerning the nature and ends of government; that 
those naticms to whom this potent and ameliorating agent 
was unknown, were surely wanting in some of the most 
effident principles of conservation. 

The rapid transmission of thought through this medium, 
would appear almost superhuman, were it not that we had 
become somewhat familiarized to its effects* But, should fa- 
miliarity render it less wonderftil? Perhaps, in some obscure 
and secluded spoty^amid silence, disease and destitution, (for 
such things have been !) an idea is evolved, from the mind 
of some unknown individual, and, through the instrumentality 
of the Press, it is, at one and the same moment of time, trans- 
mitted into a thousand other scattered minds, changing 
perhaps, the whole course of their external actions, and 
becoming a part of their moral and intellectual being. 
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Our Republic may also be favorably viewed in reference to 
the possession of Landed Estate by its inhabitants ; — presen- 
ting, in this respect, a striking contrast as well to modem as 
ancient countries. If the acquisition of land, in a country, be 
accessible to all, and there be, thence, formed a population 
consisting of small proprietors, who cultivate the soil they 
possess, it may be inferred that the political condition of that 
country is in a prosperous state. Such a people would insist 
upon the possession of political privileges, and, would obtain 
them ; for a Government could not long exist, in opposition 
to the strong moral and physical force which they would 
present The state of society would be incompatible with 
Despotism, under any of its forms; and the wishes of the 
majority of the people — that is, Democracy — would prevail, 
and a Republican form of Government would be established : 
for the democratic spirit generally manifests itself under this 
Form. The rural population, who are both proprietors and 
cultivators of the soil, form a class whose highest and dearest 
interests are indissolubly united with the prosperity of the 
country and the permanency of its institutions. Their own 
und their country's welfare are indentified. They watch, 
with a vigilant eye, the approach of danger, come from what 
quarter soever it may ; — be it, on the one side, the unconsti- 
tutional enactments of Legislative Power, or the illegal 
assumptions of the Executive; or be it, on the other, the 
insidious approach of those specious doctrines which lead to 
moral and political anarchy, whispered by those who, having 
placed themselves without the pale of moral influence, are 
bound by no ties to the existing state of society. 

Such a population we find spread throughout the length 
and breadth of these United States. Men of upright inten- 
tions, patriotic affections, and sound political views ; so self 
dependant that they look only to their honest and well-aimed 
industry for support; and so independent that they would 
never consent to receive support from any other source. 

Probably there has never been a nation placed in a position 
more favorable, for the acquisition and distribution of land 
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among its inhabitants, that that of the American Republic 
If the other early occupants of the Western Continent, were 
originally placed in similar circumstances, then it may be 
said that the Anglo-Saxons alone possessed the requisite 
energy to make this position subservient to high purposes. 
Our laws having never recognized^ the disabilities under which, 
its acquisition and possession labored^ during the Feudal 
times, left that energy free to operate upon the material thu^ 
opportunely east in its way. 

So far as information connected with this interesting sub- 
ject can be obtained from history, we are led to infer that 
the conditions lipon which Landed Estate was held were not 
so favorable to the morals of the people, or to the permenancy 
of civil society, among the nations of antiquity, as those 
''which obtain in our own country, at the present day. We 
*will except the Hebrews, for their laws, upon this subject, 
'^QTe, like many other of their regulations, favorable to the 
people. With them, proprietorship and cultivation were uni- 
ted in the same person; and* the cc^centration of landed pos- 
sessions, in the hands of a few families, was guarded against, 
by a law which made estates revertable to the ordinal owner , 
^fter a given number of years. In Attica, the right to possess 
land was an exclusive privilege of citizenship. But, mark: 
no Athenian proprietor was also the cultivator of the soil* 
which he so proudly boasted of possessing ; for he would have 
<5onsldered himself somewhat degraded by employment of any 
kind. The greater numbejp of the Athwiian citizens resided in 
the city, and left th^ cultivation. of their estates to slaves. — 
Thus Attica, or rather Athens, which may be considered the. 
representative of Greece— paijioularly of the Ionic tribes — 
could not number among her citizens a Middle Class, who, 
residing in the country, were both proprietors and cultivators; 
or, in other words, the rural population— the cultivators of 
the soil — ^possessed no interests connected with her welfare, 
enjoyed no political privil^es ; consequently were indifferent 
as well to her prosperity as preservation. Demosthenes 
\Xould not nave " fulmined over Greece" in vain, had a popu- 
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lation of this character existed. From the Pelopeimi^us to 
the range of Eta, from the Ionic to the iEgean sea, froj[n the 
vine-dad hills of Attica^ from the woody Arcadia and th^ 
mountains of Beotia, they ^ould have thronged, at the soun^J 
of his spul-stirring eloquence, to protect their rural homes 
against the encroachments of the Macedonian. But he was 
fated to address a frivilous city population, iptp whom he could 
infuse but a short-lived valor, as acutely sensible to tJtie fals^ 
accentuation of a vowel, aS; to the loss of national freedom,.. 
Th^ spirit which led to the successful termination <rf thct Pp?;- 
siaQ ^ars, with many other facts of that period, appear tq u? 
to stand apart from the general history of this country. With, 
the exception of the momentary brightness which was she4 
over her by the Achean League, her after life was one of arro^ 
gant assumption, followed by a degrading and servile submis^ 
sion both tp Macedonian 2^nd ^Loijfxan power. It is with mingled 
feelings 9f cpnjLetxnpt,, indignation ajt^i^rief, that one contem- 
plates the scenQ at Corinth, as the Romai) Pro-consul proclai- 
med liberty to Greece.. It was a sarcastic ipopkery, t)iu? to 
hold up to the public view, the ut^t^r helpl^ness of ft oncQ 
free and energetic people. It was in vain the proclamation 
wa^ mader-that acclamations of joy |ill§d the air, that teari^ 
were shed, and embraces exchanged; a people that could thug 
$o servilely receive as a boon^ what should have been claimed, 
find defended as a rights were already sjlaves in spirit As well 
might decrepit age rejoice in its freedom^ when the strong 
arn;^ wag withdrawn, upon ijfhich its tottering frjai»e had lea- 
ned for support. And this the politic Roman iwYr well, or 
the proclamation would never havQ been heard. Xhe arms o( 
Thermopylae and Marathon^i Ti^^uld h^y^ better graced their 
hands that day, than the chaplets which, \ifere^pr,§j[ar4t4 for tb^, 
brow of the conqueror. Bqt to return tp our subjpcV. 

In Sparta there was an equal distribution of land among the. 
citizens, which could not be increased by gift or purchase, but. 
but here again, there were nofree residents or cultivators. 

When speajking of the privileges of citizenship, it should be 
i;emei3[ibere(i, that the Grecian States adopted what would not^^ 
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be considered a very illiberal and narrow policy, in reference 
to this subject. A citizen of one city could claim no privi- 
leges in that of another. For example, a native citizen of 
Corinth, or Sparta, if residing at Athens, was, in the eye of the 
law, a foreigner, and treated as such by the community. Ha 
was subject to disabilities and exactions; many of an humili- 
ating kind. If a citizen of one city married a native of ano- 
ther — although the parents might be possessed of merit and of 
rank — the children were classed as illegitimate. Whenever 
the rights of citizenship were granted to an individual, which 
was seldom done, it was considered the highest honor which 
could be conferred. It is evident, therefore, that the posses- 
sion of landed estate was placed under great restrictions. 

Let us turn to Rome. During the earlier period of her 
existence, whilst her territorial limits were narrow, there was 
an equal division of land among her citizens. But this equa- 
lization was not of long continuance, for it is well known that 
most of the popular commotions were caused by, what was 
considered by the people, an unjust accumulation of land in 
the hands of the patricians. This inequality was constantly 
increasing, until, in the latter period of the Empire, the landed 
estates of individuals in Italy, Sicily, and Asia Minor; but 
especially in Italy, could be almost compared in extent to 
small provinces. These extensive Estates being cultivated 
exlusively by slaves, Italy was nearly depopulated of her free 
inhabitants. An eloquent historian has given a melancholy 
picture of the desolation of the country, even before the Goth 
took possession of it. Where were the patriotic bands of 
free cultivators of her soil, to dispute, inch by inch, the aggres- 
sive inroads of the enemy? Italy found none such to defend 
her. Her sons were congregated in cities, leading idle and 
profligate lives; — lost to every patriotic feeling, — alike 
indifferent to all Government, provided it supplied ti|em with 
a gratuitous distribution of daily breiui; and what yf^s consi- 
dered equally necessary, their daily amusement ; am jisements, 
not of a softening or refining character, but the bjoody 
Gladiatorial ccmflicts; and the inhuman, amphitheatrjcal 
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encounters b^tween man and beast. The country districts 
being thus given up principally to slaves, (and their numbers 
lessening by desertions to the barbarians,) and to a fevir effemi- 
nate landed proprietors, who were too indolent to exact even 
that amount of labor from their slaves, which was necessary 
to preserve their estates from decay, what prevented the Goths 
from appropriating the country to themselves ? All strength, 
all defensive virtoe, had expired long before ; and by a law of 
moral equilibrium, they necessarily spread themselves over the 
country. 

It is well known, that, during the Middle Ages, almost a)l 
landed estates were held by a feudal tenure, and so opposed 
was the spirit of the times to independent possessorship, that 
freedom was often exchanged for protection ; the allodial estate 
being yielded up to the powerful Bai^on, to be received again 
under the restrictions of a feif. 

Throughout most of the countries of Europe, at the present 
day, with the exception of modem France, there is a very 
unequal distribution of land. In Great Britain, the possession 
of it has come to be considered somewhat of an aristocratical 
distinction. So prevalent is the feeling, thajt it was said of 
Scott, that he wad more proud of being the independant 
possessor of a few hundred barren Scotch acres, than of his 
wide-spread literary fame. We will now pass on to the fifth 
distinctive advantage which the American Republic possesses 
over the Ancients. 

Among the important events of modem times, perhaps 
there is not a more interesting fact than this ; that a nation 
having (zscertaified what particular jpo/i/icaZ ideas it recognized 
as truths^ should embody forth these truths^ in the form of a 
written Constitution — acknowledged to be a sacred and funda- 
mental law, binding upon the nation for all future periods. 
It is trae, a written Constitution, be it ever so wise or 
liberal, will not of itself infuse vitality into the body politic. 
The hearts of the people must breathe life into the outer form 
of Government, or it will remain a dead letter. The outlines 
of an unwritten Constitution must exist ; and if the spirit of 
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the written one be in accordance with this, then will it be 
understood and adopted by the nation. The truth of this 
position was fully proved by revolutionary France. 

But that the ascertained and fundamental truths of a natioD, 
should be embodied in forms, accessible to the popular mind, 
and thus become a standard, whereby all new political opi- 
nions may be tested, appears to be imperatively called for, in 
order to ensure the permanency even of Republican Institu- 
tions.' A democratic Government, being one which is cdnfor- 
mable to the wishes of a people, at any one given period of 
time ; it does not necessarily follow, that a Republican form 
will, under all circumstances, be the choice of the majority. 
The people might ( and history teaches eloquent lessons upon 
this subject,) give their consent to measures which would lead 
to despotism. In times of party excitement, or of national 
danger, the popular voice, for the purpose of making itself 
more clearly understood, or to give a stronger manifestation of 
united force, has often invested some favored individual with 
unlimited and concentrated power, and sent him forth as the 
representative and promulgator of its most cherished ideas. 

But this delegated power has too often been turned against 
those from whom it was received. The triumphs of GsBsar, 
were the triumphs of a blind and unenlightened democracy — 
but it was also the end of it. So the French people were 
dazzled by the brilliant despotism of Napoleon; and for a time 
lost sight of those important truths, which they had long and 
earnestly contended for. Indeed the history of the past, 
proves that the popular mind under the excitement of local 
and temporary passions, is apt to lose sight of those elevated 
and immutable principles which are the conservation of a 
nation. But if all narrow and partial views are to be avoided, 
and the fundamental Truths of a nation are to be based upon 
those universal principles, which, under all circumstances, 
tend to the good of man, then it would be desirable that a 
nation should be brought into a position where all ephemeral 
interests would be lost sight of-— all absorbed — in the view of 
these more important interests, which belong to them uni* 
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versally as men. And such was the fortunate position of the 
American Colonies during their contest with Great Britain. 
Possessing certain rights and privileges, but having been 
made to feel that they were held by the uncertain tenure of 
capricious human power, they were led to examine with a 
searching eye, the very foundations of Government, and 
enquire if man did not already possess, by virtue of that 
nature which his Creator originally bestowed upon him, certain 
inherent and untransferrable rights, which it was both 
presumptious dJid supererogatory for any human power to affect 
to grant. Believing they had established the truth of this 
principle, 'they denied the legitimacy of all civil authority, 
that was not based upon the acknowledgment of these natural 
rights* These interesting questions were not contemplated 
under the narrow and exclusive view of politics. It was 
believed that they involved the principles of Universal Justice 
and benevolence. It was believed that they were connected 
by a thousand ramifications with the social, political and 
moral welfare of every individual. They had been freely and 
intelligently discussed by the colonies, for some years previous 
to the time the two nations resorted to arms. Having been 
taught in the school of rational and enlightened freedom; and 
believing their highest interests in danger, from the usurpations 
of power, they were prepared to adopt, with safety, these 
enlarged and liberal truths. They took possession of the 
national mind, as if it were the mind of but one man. They 
were within every heart, and upon every tongue. They 
became, indeed, democratic ideas. Then it was that a few wise 
and patriotic minds seized this democratic spirit, when in its 
most moral and enlightened state, and embodying it in sensible 
ibrms, held them up in living characters for the permanent 
guidance of this otherwise vacillating and changeable spirit, 
for all time to come. These great principles, embodied 
in the Declaration of Independence, and in the written 
Constitution of the country, are now acknowledged as 
fundamental political truths ; and a conformation to these, is 
the criterion whereby the correctness of even the wishes and 
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opinions of the people themselves, at any given period of timer 
are to be judged. 

It is often said, at the present day, tfiat our separation from 
the Gk>vemment of Great Britian, was not a RevoliUion^ but 
that we fought for rights which belonged to Englishmen, 
originally granted by Magna Charta, and more fiiHy recognbed 
in the Colonial Charters, and in the Revolution of 1'688. 
Previous to our acknowledged Independence, it was the 
ostensible belief in England, that these privileges, as they 
were called, were held as grants from the sovereign Civil 
Power, and consequently could be withdrawn at pleasure. 
That they claimed an origin from a higher source, a source 
which converted them into rig/Us, the chartered rights of 
humanity f granted by a power above all human authority, so 
far from being, admitted, was scarcely comprehended, except 
by a few thoughtful minds. The warmest friends of America 
in the British Parliament, based their arguments in her favor, 
upon the fdct that she demanded no more than the chartered 
rights of Englishmen. The elder Pitt, even when he thrilled 
all hearts by his eloquent appeals in her favour, looked no 
deeper. It is well known that the last act of his life was a 
solemn protestation, against what He termed *^ the inglorious 
recognition of American Independence." Even the intellec- 
tual and wide-ranging mind of Burke, adVocaled* her cause 
from the same narrow and partial position.. Time, it appeats, 
gave no enlargement to his moral or politfcal views, for in 
that truly wonderful production, "Reflections upori the 
French Revolution," we find him bringing all his powerful 
weapons, ( which none could wield so well*) of argument, 
sascasm, irony, and even pathos, against the free democratic 
spirit which was then just awakening in Europe. 

But an eloquent orator has lately shown, that the real 
Revolution was the public recognition of a new fundamental 
principle of Government — that of the inalienable sovereignty 
of the people as individuals, growing out of the specific nature 
of man — and basing their Government upon this principle. 
Thus was introduced a new and important element into civil 
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constitutions. Other Governments existed, even the English, by 
conditional contract, by compact or by despotic force, founded 
upon conquest ; but the United States were the first to proclaim 
openly that " Governments derived their just powers from the 
consent of the governed." This was certainly an outward 
manifestation of an important change or revolution. It is true> 
the idea was not a new one ; fox the Revolution of '88 was 
in fact tacitly founded upon it, (Burke's labored arguments 
to Che contrary Botwithstanding.) Bat our young Republic 
was the first to adopt it as the elementary Law of political 
Life. 



We have now stated many of the external conservatory 
principles, which the American Republic possesses / * th« 
Ancients. We have shown that inasmuch as th^ y^eedT 
world is verging towards democracy, she will hi. jewer 
obstacles to contend with in her onward course. ^ / e have 
stated the preserving tendency of her RepresentativetSystem ; 
the strength and power she derives from the Press ; the health- 
ful influence which her Landed Proprietors and Cultivators 
will exert over her future destiny; and the permanency 
which is derived from a written constitution. r 
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R13P1JBLICAN INFLIJENCI^ OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Wk are now brought to the second part of our subgect^ viz : 
" Is the primary idea of her Government founded upon a new 
moral element?'' In the above remarks a portion of this 
question has beeh anticipated. But we will lay our views 
more fully before the reader ; begging permission to treat the 
subject somewhat discursively. 

Th^re can be no doubt, but the theory of our Government 

IS < ;alo/:-mliO to the ultimate truths of Humanity, inasmuch 

a: it e 'yn s s the rights of men as individuals. It is Cole- 

iJ';o, V I oiieve, who says that *^rights and duties are correla- 

.' J v^ery individual man, as a religious, social and 

*i\i:, (and these are the relations in which he finds 

i iccci,) be called to the performance of duties in' 

1* to his Creator, his fellow beings and himself, and if 

' t v same time accountable to a Higher Power for the 

r ^"'^^ ^I'ge of these duties, tben may it be justly said that 

! ^ ' :; .ut to the means necessary for their fulfilment. So 

I , ' 1 f« re, as mere human force prevents the acquisition of 

.' / s so far is it an usurpation upon the natural rights 

\s each individual possesses, within himself, the 

OS c/ humanity, the same in kind, differing only in 

Mi- the fundamental law of these attributes being 

5irt expansion; we infer, that He who endowed man 

< ' ' specific nature, designed also its full developement, so 

V aral capacity will admit. For man is not a whole in 

i^- m; but he is a whole as an individual. No mere 

: wer, therefore, is authorized to subject individuals to 

'»tic restrictions which will prevent this free and 

elopement. It would be assuming that God, the 

' " e who with infinite wisdom, has formed even the 

• ' ^ .»c;rts of His material ivorld to subserve some specific 
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end, had thrown out, into His moral universe^ a greater 
amount of that spiritual element which we call mind, than 
was necessary for the furtherance of His own gre&t design. 
An impious and presumptions thought, surely. Man, therefore, 
has a right to demand that Civil Institutions be based upon 
those principles, which are the most favorable to the moral 
and intellectual improvement of individual mind. 

True Liberty, then, resolves itself into this — a right to the 
use of means which arc necessary for the adequate perform- 
ance of those duties which belong to the distinctive character 
of man, as related to his Creator, his neighbor, and himself. 
How comprehensive and inclusive these are, will suggest itself 
to every reflecting mind. Those who contend for "Equal 
Rights, " must advocate the cause from this broad principle — 
that, as man has equal duties to perform, and is equally 
accountable to God for their performance, so also it follows 
that his rights are equal — that is, so far as mere human power 
is concerned, he is not to be placed in a position that would 
be incompatible with the performance of these duties. It may 
be said that moral freedom consists, in being permitted 
(unhindered by impediments as well from within as without)^ 
to perform right acts from the most elevated motives of which 
our natures are susceptible ; and civil freedom is to be sought, 
not as an end^ but as a primary position, which offers the most 
favorable means for rbing to this higher freedom. 

Despotism, then, under whatever form it is manifested — 
whether it exerts its power over the minds or bodies of human 
beings, whether in domestic or civil life — as it places the fear 
of physical force and human authority between man and his 
Maker; substituting the hopes and fears of sentient life, for 
enobling spiritual motives — as it destroys the individuality 
and free agency of man — as it prevents the developement of 
the highest attributes of his nature — ^must be looked upon as 
a high moral offence, in direct opposition to those designs 
which we are warranted in believing the Creator had 
in view, when He placed in His Moral Universe such a 
specific being as man. 
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Viei;<red from this point, human rights become sacred, and 
they can never be legitimately or unanswerably defended from 
lower ground. Those who so zealously demand the equal 
distribution of wealth, rank, office — including all external 
things — with an eye only to tlie amelioration of man's physical 
condition — the improvement of his present state — forgetting 
or overlooking his distinctive characteristic, that of possessing 
an immortal and spiritual nature, and that all external privi- 
liges are valuable in proportion as they conduce to the 
improvement of this higher nature, have mistaken means for 
ends^ and have placed themselves in a logical position which 
is vulnerable from a thousand points, and are, we fear, betray- 
ing the cause of humanity. At least, they have never fully 
comprehended in what the true equality of man consists ; or 
obtained enlarged and comprehensive views of those principles 
upon which it can be successfully defended. 

It was from the broad plane of humanity, that th© 
Americans sent forth their demands for freedom — a sublime 
position, never before occupied by a nation. The term itself 
possesses a deeper significancy at the present day, than was 
known to the ancients, even the most enlightened among 
them. Their freedom was one of compact with the civil 
power, and was local in its character, and limited in itn 
application. They demanded it, inasmuch as they Were 
Atheiiian or Roman citizens ; but the Americans that they 
were men — thus including all who bear the internal form 
of humanity. They boasted of possessing mental quali- 
ties superior to other nations; u^e, that all men possess 
attributes like our own. They were proud of their own 
acquisitions; we, if true to the principles which we have 
adopted, look up with humble gratitude to God, that he 
has bestowed upon man a nature capable of endless progres- 
sive improvement. And what are the consequences which 
have naturally flowed from these two. dissimilar principles? 
The one endeavored to preserve their superiority by depressing 
others ; whilst the principles of the present day, lead to noble 
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find (disinterested efforts for the improvement and elevation 
of every being who possesses an Human Nature. 

Let us ask, what has produced such a constituent difference 
between the modern and the ancient world ? It is Christianity^. 
This is the new element, which was unknown to Grecian or 
Roman times; and such is its vital and potent influence, that 
it has changed or modified the moral and political views of 
mankind where ever it has been introduced. It has brought 
liopes and fears, motives and sanctions, to bear upon the 
fiuman heart, of which philosophers of old never had a 
glimpse. This subject is so rich and extensive, that volumes 
might be writteil without in the least exhausting it. We shall, 
however, touch upon those points whi(Ji are connected with 
ouF present subject. The first is, that this modern idea of 
freedom^ which we enlarged upon as distinguished from the 
Ancient, this acknowledgment that man, by reason of his 
specific nature, possesses certain inalienable rights, received its 
life from Christianity. It is true, there is in man an inherent 
desire to exert moral free agency ; an impulse, it may be 
called, to bo faithful to his inward convictions by manifesting 
them in outward acts; but in the earlier periods of society, no 
fnoral power had been evolved of sufficient force and efficacy j 
wherewith arbitrary physical power could be successfully 
opposed ; none at least of such universality as would have 
included all mankind. Christianity, by giving prominence 
fo those attributes which point to eternity for their full 
developement; and which are held in common by all meii^ 
and by teaching the superiority of moral excellence, which 
all may possess, to physical qualities, or intellectual acquire- 
ments, the possession of which depends upon things external 
to 'man, first broughtto light those principles from which 
the equality of man can be as well safely as hiiperatimhj 
demanded. By recognising all men as equally the children 
of one common Father, possessing equal claims to His love 
and protection; by unfolding a plan of redemption through 
the intervention of One who is emphatically styled the 
Saviour of the world ; by pointing out the equally solemn 
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defstiny df all, and teaching individual responsibility, and 
imposing equal duties, it confirmed and sa'nctioned, and as 
it \^ere, legalized^ this hitherto somewhat indefinite feeling, 
specified its legitimate objects, and defin'ed its limits; and, by 
making knolvn to man his immortal destiny, inspired him 
with boldness to claim Liberty as his birthright even in 
the fafce of arbitrary power. Christianity is the true freehold 
and charter of mfodern freedohi'. It was the first Declaration 
of Independence for humanity; a Bill of Rights for all 
mankind. Thus,- the noble hearted Leighton speaks in her 
name : " Trample not on any. The name of God is written 
"'upon that soul thou treadest on ; Christ gave His precious 
" blood for it, therefore, despise it not." These are the facts upon 
which Christianity establishes the Equal Rights of man. God, 
the universal Father ; Christ, the universal Redeemer. Upon 
these two pillars she erects the temple of liberty and equality, 
under whose broad arch, she invites all men, as brethren, to 
meet and worship. 

It is now well known and acknowledged, that the perpetuity 
of free institutions is dependant upon the virtue and intelli- 
gence of a people. Civil freedom has never been long 
maintained among a sensuous-minded and immoral community. 
The fate of past nations is a melancholy verification of this 
remark. But there are no motives of a mere earthly origin; 
(whatever some social dreamers may teach to the contrary) 
of sufl[icient force and efliicacy to restrain the disorganizing 
propensities of man, none, at least, but physical force, which 
always prostrates and degrades his nature. > Nevertheless, it 
is better that he should be forced to submit to order through 
the degrading influence of fear, than, being free, he should use 
this liberty in opposition to those lofty moral purposes, for 
which alone freedom should be desired. But Christianity 
provides for the well-being of society, without destroying 
individual freedom. We wish never to be so unfaithful to 
Christianity, as to degrade her into a mere utilitarian 
hand maid of political conservation ; as if her great mission 
was but to preserve the external order of society; yet this 
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ibeneficial result does proceed from her spirit, for of all known 
agents she offers the most effective means for formiiig s\nd 
preserving among a people, those high moral qualities 
which ensure the stability $nd perpetuity of free democratic 
institutions. Indeed, it may safely be admitted as an axiom, 
that in proportion as her influence extends over the hearts 
and consciences of men^ so far may individual liberty be 
graiUedj without endangering tjie civil order of society^ Her 
doqtrines are ajl decidedly conservative, In reference to 
fxtertiqj authority it n^ay be called a systein of compensation. 
Although it teaches the rights of humanity, and abrogates 
pppressive laws, and puts a seal of reprobation upon 
despotic rulej it leaves aot inan to the guidance of his own 
wayward and unenlightejied passions. The motives which 
this religion offers,! are they less enobling or less efficient than 
those which it displaces? l^et us glance, for a moment, at 
|he substtitutes which it presents. 

If it lift man, frojtn his degraded station, where he stood 
trembling before his fellow man, with no eye to look beyond 
the l^ily pains and penalties which oppression has pawer to 
jaflict, it is to place him in a position^, where h^ perceives that 
God, and perhaps higher intelligences than man, are witnesses 
^ his career and the great prize, reaching far into eternity, 
is the perfection ef his moral nature. Justly is it called 
immort«d life. If it lift^him above the servile fear of human 
authority, it implants an ennobling ^bstitute— -the love and 
the fear of God. If it take him from an earthly tribunal, 
it fi^aces hini before an heavenly one, which takes cog- 
nizance, npt merely of outweg^l &cts» but of the most 
secret thoughts and emotions of the heart. If it speak of the 
dignity of Jwman nature, of its immortal destiny, of its 
undying energies, so far from ministering to individual pride 
pr vanity, it is upon principles which lead him to respect 
these attributes in ev^y form of bumanity^ and thus intro- 
duces the sacred, laws of justice <«nd benevolence, into all the 
(details of socml life. Its grand design being the developement 
9f the highest faculties of th,e soul, it ei:ects its throne within 
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the innermdst recesses of his nature, and tak^s Xm ivHolfe 
man under its guidance, presenting moral motives, which so 
far from encrdachiiig upoA his liberty, free him from the most 
degrading slavery-^the slaVery of his craving and unsatisfied 
earthly passions; and giV^s him freedom to choose that course 
which is iA atedordance with his immortal nature* "The 
truth shall niake you free,** was spoken by Him, who moved 
in a spherd far above that ephemeral knowledge which is 
connected with this earth, and the systeni which He came to 
establish, alone contains those truths which will give that 
moral freedom to which we formerly alluded. Whoever has 
received the spirit bf this religion, bears within liis inner 
nature the gferttt of perfection, a germ which will be unfolding 
throughout etertiity. 

It must be e^dent to every observer, that there is at greseif t 
an indetermiiiate restlessness in the popular niind, whidisemns 
to arise from an ardent desire to reach some good, not yet 
ckarly perceived.' This state of mind in an individual, often 
preceded an awakening to a higher life, but never before, We 
believe, has it been kept alive in masses of men for so long a 
period. Blind and misdirected as this feeling has often proved 
itself to be, wasting its energies in demands for externals^ the 
mere shadow bf that good Which is in reality sought, may we 
ventui'e to ask, if these restless modern anticipations, ( modem 
in referende 16 the ante-Christian world) have not received 
new life and vigor from the more general diffusion of those 
great truths' connected with man's highest destmy, ^i6h 
Christianity has introduced?— truths which have not yet been 
fully appropriated by the jpopular mind, or completely incorpo- 
rated into its moral being. From the past history of humnity 
we are inclined to believe, that its appropriation of great 
truths is gradual, being received in proportion to the 
progressive expansion of the capacity, passing slowly from the 
letter to the spirit, until in all their depth and comprehensive- 
ness, in all their direct and collateral bearings, they become 
the common property of all minds. But be this as it may, 
has Christianity indeed awakened new hopes and aspirations 
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ia the heart oJf man, by giving him glimpses of some infinite 
good, seen as yet, but dimly, through the vistas of his earthly 
passions? If this be so, richly is she provided with means to 
to satisfy the aspirations to which she has given birth. But 
tfiese means should be available to every individual, and a 
solemn responsibility is resting upon those to whom the civil 
adnainistration of affairs has been eintrusted, for it is in theii 
power, by variqvis ways, as i^ell direct as indirect,, to give that 
enlightenment to the populay mind wjiich "will enable it to 
perceive in what its true goo,d consists, £^nd to direct it to 
choose thosQ means which will soonest lead to the realization 
of these cherished hopes. If unnundful pf these new wants 
which have been awakened in the community, they use their 
power for egotistical purposes only, political changes must 
follow ; for these hopes are h.el4 with too niuch earnestness to 
be easily relinquished, and we may be assu^red there is One 
who ruleth, who will move the hearts of the people, to 
** overturn and overturn and overturn," until His grand 
designs are accomplished, aqd legalized qpp]:ession and injustice 
be banisl}e4 from the wprjd. 

We have said that man as yet was biit imperfectly civilized. 
We understand true civilization to consist in the developement 
of all the attributes of man in proportion to their relative 
importance, when viewed in reference to his ultimate destiny. 
This definition we must admit, if we admit what is now 
generally acknowledged, Jhs^t modern civilization has sprung 
from Christianity, for this is the order in which she takes up 
his attributes. ( We use the W9rd " civilization^ " knowing 
of no Englisl; wqrd of equal significancy.) Surely, no one of 
the present day .would wish to pgi^fiue its meaning, nqerely to 
a knowledge aad apprppri^tion of ^ose qrts which minister 
to external life. In t^esie, tl)e ancients^ although unacquainted 
with the applicability of steam to useful pjirpo^es, were ahnost 
our equals ; certainly our superiors, in those which addressed 
themselves to the more refined senses. In their intellectual 
researches, they were also profound and expansive. Plato 
qaujgfht dazzling glimpse^ of truth, and we will venture the 
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remark, that perhaps he may be looked upon as the intellect'iiaf 
pifecursor of Christiaiiity. He proved, to what bewHdering 
heights the unassisted human intellect might soar, without 
being able, at the last, t6' discover the ultimate and occult 
prhiciples of the Moral Being. The moral nature of man 
being alone destined for immortality, is indeed the real germ 
of his proper humanity. But this truth lay beyond the reach 
of man's unassisted reason; God only could reveal it. 
We, therefore, believe that true civilization consists in the 
perfection of this moral nature, and Christianity, by placing 
man under new influences, influences unheard of in Pagan 
times, purposes to train this nature on to a full developement. 
Already has she commenced her refining process, and through 
her Divine spirit, softened the natural asperities of man*s 
character. Wliere she fails to engage the affections, she so 
far enlightens the understanding, as to lead it to acknowledge 
a more enlarged and purified standard of excellence than was 
ever dreamed of by ancient philosophers. Her improving 
spirit is impressed upon the whole organization of modem 
society. Our present international and civil laws, our philan- 
thropic institutions, our public and private lives, are beginning 
to give evidences of her ameliorating power. It is interesting 
to observe how one form of evil after another, as it successively 
arose in society, has disappeared through her influence. Her 
transforming power in individual cases is well known, but we 
speak now of that indirect influence which she exerts over 
the hearts and consciences of whole communities, when they 
have, as it were, been made to pause, and, with united voices 
have proclaimed, that certain practices, which had been 
acquiesced in as irremediable, and which almost claimed 
prescriptive rights, were evils which must no longer be tolerated. 
Many such moral epo|hs in her past history, will occur to the 
recollection of the general reader. Her influence is very 
powerfully exerted in thisr manner, at the present day. This 
i-egenerating principle, which Christianity has introduced, is 
the "anchor of hope" for our Democratic institutions. The 
ancient republics possessed no such principle, wliereby society 
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cbuM progressively regenerate itself. Can a single case be 
cited of a Pagan community, simultaneously acknowledging 
the immorality of its conduct, br the errdr of its opinions, and 
retracing its steps to virtue? We think not one. Having no 
Divine and immutable standard of morals, by which they 
could judge their own acts, they continued in their evil 
icdurses, uiitil anarchy, imbecility and ruin was the consequence. 
Are we authorized to hope that this refining process, of which 
we have been speaking, will continue, and eventually soften 
h\\ that is rude, and purify all that is gross in man's nature ? 
We venture to hope this. But it is a belief which has no 
affinity with socialism or with chartism, ( dreaming only of 
physical perfection,) or transcendentalism, that brilliant error, 
which has drawn so many ardent and inexperienced minds 
from the path of sober truth. 

«' Much of (be lonl they talk, but all awry, 

** And in (befnteives seek virtue, and to thems«lret, 

** All glory arrogate, to God giye none." 

Our belief is founded upon the** sure word of prophecy,** 
combmed with the wonderful fact, that this Spiritual Element 
is so replete with vital power and efficacy, that if permitted 
to have free scope and work out its legitimate effects, it must 
necessarily produce, this result. For these sacred truths are 
too universal and energetic ever to become subordinate to 
temporary or circumstantial truth. When once admitted and 
fully appropriated by the affections^ we know they become 
the life blood of the soul, diffusing kindred life throughdut the 
moral being, or rather, they become Parent truths, from 
which all other truths spring. 

Thus we perceive that the American Republic possesses 
many constituent regulations, which were utiknown to the 
ancients, all of which exert a conservatory and perpetuating 
inffuence upon her Govenunent. But her true Palladium i^ 
the Christian religion. In this are contained the real principlesr 
of her conservation. Without its Divine morality, its binding 
sanctions, its elevating motives, the freedoiti' which is so loudly 
called for at the present day, Is but sodal disorganisation and 
anarchy. But as this religion first brought to light the solemn 
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destiny and duti^ of mj|n, which made it imperative \\f9n, 
him to demand freedom ; so also was it the first to promulgate, 
with equal authority, thqs^ restrictive laws, binding the inner 
•man, an obedience to which? will alone render freedom a 
blessing. We repeat, that the sincient Republics, being destitute 
of those Divine means> which this religion offers for social 
regeneration, passing no standard of excellence^ but such as. 
their own finite and imperfect nature presented, whereby 
they could measqre their moral viqws, necessarily trod the 
downward path to ruin» Upon sorpQ of the leading truths of 
this religion, the Amerjcaji Republic has established her civil 
polity. When, by tl^e act which gave her a nationsd life, she 
proclaimed that God had created all men equal — when she 
acknowledged the inalienable right of every individual to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness — what was it ^u^ a 
solemn declaration tQ the world, that she had founded her 
political existence upon the great Christian law of universal 
justice and ben^volqupe ? Was not th^s ^ solq^n pledge, giv^ 
under the most imposing and binding sanctions, that her acts 
were to bp ia accprdancp with this nioral law? Has she noX 
indelibly inscribed uppu the ppr^^r stone of her po^ticaj 
structure, that •* royal precept " taught qnly by Christjju^ity. 
"Love thy neighbor as tbyself?" She stands pre-^n^i^ie^i^t 
before the world as the first to have acknowledged a moral 
element ^s the germ pf national life. T|^is is her guarantee 
for perpetuity. ^ I^eceiving l^er vitality fro(n trijths which ajr^i 
'ndestructible, will sh^ ijot, ^i some m^asijrei partfike of thei^ 
imchangeableness? If she continue to preserve the integrity 
and consistency of her origii^al determinations ; if she retain 
her fidelity to these leading truths, in all the details of her 
civil administration ; admitting no principles ^s rules of actioA 
which will, not assimilate with these primary truths, then have 
we reason to believe that she is destined for perpetuity. The 
* externt^l form of her Governments may be modified ; but if 
true to this, religion, never will she lose sight of those new 
principles in reference to the rights of humanity, which hav§ 
bgen deduped fron) its cardinal doctrines. 
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^kSl COm^EllciAL SPIRIT. 

t)uR obsei^ations inigKt here be "brought to a conclusion, 
t)ut we wish to offei- a few desultory remarks, which although 
not directly^ are ydt indil^tly, connected with our subject. 
We refer to the spirit of (iorAmerce, and the present position 
of Asia and Africa. Indeed we cannot well determine upon 
the future condition ^f our ^wA 'country, without bringing into 
view the relation in whteh it staftds toothers. If, upon exami- 
nation, we find that 6ther nations are tending towards the 
same religion, and the ^atne formt)f Government as our own ; 
that they are de^indd, sooner br 4ater, to take their station 
upon the same plane which we*ckicupy; will not this strengthen 
the arguments for the stability 6f our Government, which we 
have endeavored to draw from a tiigher source ? But what- 
ever may be our opinions upon this question, it is only upon 
the higher grounds, which we have already assumed, that the 
American Republic can hope to be permanent. Although 
other nations may give her countenance and assistance; 
although they may, by their agreement with her 4n the great 
•principles of Government, strengthen her political position ; 
^t if she prove recreant to the trust assigned her, she must 
•'^ultimately perish. 

As man awakens to a sense of individuality^ new wants 
are also necessarily awakened. As physical wants are first in 
the order of developements, it is to the supply of these that 
he is, at present, directing his energies. But he has made 
sufficient advances in true wisdom, to perceive the folly t>f 
attempting to gratify those wants by force. A peaceable 
interchange of commodities is, happily, now substituted, for . 
the rude mode of obtaining them by war. Thus, the spirit 
of commerce has established an identity of interests among 
nations, which was almost unknown in former times. The 
inventive genius of man has furnished m^ans for thfa commer- 
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cial inlercQurse, which hay? nearly annihilated time and spac^ 
America and western Europe are thus brought into close 
neighborhood, and may almost be considered as one nation, sq 
far as similar interests, as well moral as physical, can make 
them one. But that which renders this subject more 
interesting to reflecting minds, and invests it with importance, 
is the fact, that thrxi^ugh these triumphant means, the remote 
nations of the Es^t and the West, qnce so widdy separated, 
are brought into dose proximity, an4 must necessarily blend 
their discordant moral elements. It* is no longer Europe 
against America; or Eurppean nation against nation; but it is 
in the future to show thj^t it will be the energetic spirit of 
Christian civilization, against ^he passive and imperfect insti- 
tutions of Mohomadanism ai^d Polythebm. When two sucl^ 
unequal moral elements meet in conflict, it is easy to predict 
the result. But this question has been, of late, so often 
alluded to by many writers, that it is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon it. The immediate beneficial effects of this juxtapo- 
sition, of the E^uropean and Asiatic mind, will be to draw more 
closely, the bonds of union between nations professing the 
same religious faith, and give more prominency to those great 
moral principles which they acknowledge in common. Local 
and temporary questions, such as involved no f^ndamenUll 
truth, but which sprung from graspii^g passions, have heretofore 
caused dissensions amon^ Ghrisftian nations^and separated those, 
who were, in fact, brethren^ called by God's Providence to 
discharge the samd high duties upon the theatre of action, by 
being made dfipositaries of those Divine truths, which are 
destined to change the moral aspect of the world. Perhaps 
it might be fortunate fpr therp, and shall we say for Christi- 
anity, should they be brought into a posfitioa where they 
wouW find it tiecessaiy to contend for the vital principles of 
their moral ejcistence. They would then perceive, that they 
were united by ties more cIosq and interesting than any which 
are formed by political compact^ ; brethren of the same grj^t 
Christian family, contending for the preservation of th^se 
living truths, which are held in common by all. Although, 
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there is no pro^pect^ at present, that the progressive mardi of 
Christian civilization will ever be again staked upon the issue 
of a battle, ( as once, to narrow-sighted human views» was the 
case at Tours,) yet the antagonal principle which it will meet 
with in Asia^ will be of sufficient force to call for a closer 
union among Christian nations, ii^ order to oppose it success- 
fully* We think we can perceive the moral and political lines 
cot*i^ia| to this poin t» ^ / h . ' 

We are well aware that the pecunious and encroaching i 
passions, which always thrust themsdves upon the surface of 
human afiairs, will appear, to the superficial observer, to be the 
master spirits, which impel the movements of the present^age ; 
but we are also well aware, that, underneath these external 
ebullitions, a moral product is formingr which will remain 
in permanent strength and beauty, when all personal and 
selfish int^estd shall have disappeared. Already are more 
enlarge^ and elevated opinions held and openly expressed, 
concerning the connection of Christianity with civil and 
political polity, Already ^re nations beginning to perceive 
the. incongruity of claiming the distinctive appellation of 
CHEisTiAJiy whilst pursuing a policy in direct opposition to the 
spifit of Christianity. A nation may be so blinded by passion 
and tpnqwrary interest, as not to perceive its own departure 
fropn :this standard ; but it never fails to point to this standard, 
when sitting in judgment upon other nations. It is evident 
the public mind is verging towards a point where the 
appearance of a Christian statesman would not be looked upon 
as anomalous. Many facts, have occurred to confirm these 
opinions, within the last ten years, which might be cited, if it 
were desirable. Has this change been produced in part by a 
more free intercourse with the Mohamadan and Polytheistic 
world ? By instituting a comparison between the moral, social 
and politioal condition pf each, has the superiority of Christian 
nations^ been so evident, that it seemed but an act of common 
justico to attribute jt to the right cause ? There is reason to 
hope^ that; the ultimate results of this interesting position, in. 
which the two Systems find themselves placed, will be a new 
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developement of the internal spirit of Cbr)[|t|(^^^[j^^i(^, nnd 
its triumphant establishment, (whether near or remote we 
know not,) throughout the extensive regions of Asia. In 
India, amid much injustice and oppression, her truths have 
been sown broad-cast, and must eventually take root The 
sanctimonious Brahmin, and the intellectual Boodhist must 
yield to her influence. In central Asia, through the instru- 
mentality of missionaries, a spirit of enquiry has been awakened ^ 
and whatever Christian efforts are there made, will meet witfar 
the earnest do-operation of the Armenians and Nestoriaas.r 
European influence has at last made itself felt even in Chinar 
although' by means which will not bear the test of Christian 
principles. Yet, whilst reprobating these proceedings, wa 
must not doubt, but that He who has heretofore caused all 
events to subserve His grand purposes, will, even from these 
act^ of injustice, educe the highest good. This conflict with 
the British power will introduce, among the Chinese, mere 
liberal and enlarged views, in reference to tha relation vet 
which they stand to other nations. Occupying a prominent 
station, if the extent and productions of the country be 
considered, among the great community of nations, they will 
be taught, that they cannot, and ought not to claim an 
independent interest apart from this community, and that a 
commercial intercourse may be placed upon a basis, that will 
be mutually beneficial. It is to be hoped that they may thus be 
brought to acknowledge that they are indeed allied to the great' 
hufnan family — a truth which they have not yetleamed. If 
free commercial intercourse be once established with the 
interior of this great Empire, it will prepare the way for the 
introduction of the Gospel: And here, not having those strong^^ 
and deep rooted mora] obstacles to contend with, as in India, 
we may^ anticipate its ^]ore rapid progress. 

And yet, perhaps, it is not in the providence of God, that 
Christianity should' be thus peaceably introduced among these 
remote nations. It may be preceded by political commoUon, 
by anarchy and bloodshed. It may be necessary that the 
old order of things should be reduced to its constituent 
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^tJfiments, before a better combination can be formed. But, 
.whilst deprecating these events, yet should they occur, we 
we would not yield up our hope. All past history shows, 
that it often happens, in the moral and civil world, as in the 
natural, that new products are formed at the very moment 
that the old elements are dissolving. In both cases, a common 
spectator observes only the dissolution of the old element. It 
belongs to philosophical and reflecting minds, those who have 
made themselves acquainted with Nature, in her most occult 
operations, as well mental as physical, to watch the progress 
of the new and perhaps more beautiful product which is 
forming beneath the ruins of the old. Thus it was in the 
sixteenth century, when Luther laid his bold hand, with 
destructive violence, upon the external organization of 
Christianity. The pious Catholic, identifying the form with ' 

.the spirit of religion, was horror-stricken, at what he called 
the bold impiety of man. Having never dreamed that 
Christianity could exist except under those outward appear- 
ances, with which he was familiar, he looked upon the 

, destruc^tiop of the forms^ as the destruction of Christianity 

4tself. 

The sanguinary wars which preceded and followed this 

..event, must have filled his mind with fear and wonder ; for the 

.moral strata of society was, indeed, heaved up from its very 

. centre. Thus was it also in the twelfth century, when the 
French King Louis first broke the chains of Feudal bondage, 
"It is a destruction of the established order of things,'' 
was echoed from the privileged classes. And so it was. But 
what then ? Notwithstanding the temporary evils connected 
with these events, the protest of the German Luther was our 
second Charter of Liberty ; and, from the ruins of the feudal 
system is arising — and may we hope near its completion ? — 
the present beautiful European political structure. 

And what shall we say of Africa? She sleeps now, but 
that VOICE which has, in some wonderful and mysterious 
manner, called up, from this long slumber of ignorance and 

jbarbarism, the nations iff the earth, at regular success^e 
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intervals of time, will, let us not doubt it, call her forth <to 
7^ >. $|^her career of civilization also. And what will be the 
character of her civilization? Perhaps, more decidedly 
Christian than any which (las preceded it A late writer 
expresses his belief, that the African character, revolting as it 
appears in its present rude and barbarous state, possesses 
distinctive qualities which would blend more harmoniously 
with the Christian virtues, than the characteristics ot any 
people who have heretofore received this religion. In 
verification of this, he mentions gome of their well knpwn 
traits of character. 

First, their meek submission to authority. This trajit so 
prominent that they have, from the earliest tipies, been squght 
for as slaves. This submission appears not to proceed from 
constitutional mental weakness, neither does it arise from the 
suUenness of despair, but proceeds from that healthy state of 
the mind, which induces it tp yield without much murmuring 
to unavoidable necessity. That it is owing to insensibility, no 
one acquainted with their quick susceptibilities will presume to 
' say. Their fre6dom from personal and national pride, always 
willuagly acknowledging the superiority as well of civilized 
nations, as of intelligent individuals. They present, in this 
respect a striking contrast to other unenlightened nations, 
who generally look with contempt upon that knowledge and 
refinement which they do not possess and cannot appreciate. 
Their warm enthusiastic affections, as sfhown forth in their 
parental character, and as frequently manifested towards the 
families of their masters. Their freedom from morbid 
selfishness; their quick feelings of sympathy; their cheerfulness 
and their imitative propensities. Numerous travellers have 
borne witness to these characteristics of the African. Their 
vices are such as necessarily spring from a state of barbarism, ^i 
one of degradation. When speaking of these national qualities, 
we wish it to be distinctly understood, that we do not judge 
them by the Christian standard of morals; neither would yre 
compare them with cultivated heathen nations, nor with 
individuals in a state of freedom; but we compare them with 
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.other barbarous ^d unenlightened tribes and nations, who 
:have been hrougl^J into a state of servitude. If a comparison 
be instituted between the African arid the Teutonic character, 
whilst in a barbarous state, the dissimilarity will be strikingly 
perceptible. We, who have sprung from the last-named race, 
rand partake ^f their stem end indomitable spirit, have, of 
coarse, more sympathy with their national qualities, than with 
the more facile and yielding character of the African. But 
the questioB is : which is the more favorable stock upon which 
to engraft Christianity 7 Commencing their Christian civili- 
zation under the same given circumstances, in which race 
would the distinctive virtties of our religion — meekness, > '/^ 
gentleness, love and )^)^^, with other kindred and -^^''^^ 
sympathetic virtues — he the soonest and most perfectly 
.4oveloped ? Virtues; to which the inherent and fundamental 
character of the Tedton is so much opposed, that fourteen 
hundred years has not yet taught this ^proud race fully to 
, appreciate and honor. But still, it was to this unyielding and 
ttenacious race, thatjhfinite wisdom saw fit to trust Christianity 
as if for safe keeping, (for we know the Asiatics proved fblse 
tto this trust,) until all opposing principles which could assail 
it from without^ should be overcame. Having performed their 
mission, by establishing it upon a firm basis, will it indeed 
devolve upon a nation pf less stem temperament, to manifest 
..more perfectly its renovating influence upon the nature of 
man? We .faaow that, for aies past, Christianity, as held 
at present by jProtestai^ts, has been compelled to exhibit^ome- 
what of a belligerent a£;pect, i^t merely to the Pagan world, 
but toward a wide-spread errot* which had assumed her garb, 
and, being upheld by arbitrary power, threatened at times to 
obscure the brightness of her Heavenly truths. So protentous 
did this error appear, juad so absorbing was the interest which 
it excited, that it called forth the whole mental strength and , 
energy of the champions of th^ Gospel to oppose it. 

9ut,-as these Divine truths have now become more firmly 
established, and more general^ acknowledged ; and, as the 
error is losing much of its aggressive character, and will, it 
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if hoped, become more and more moc^fied, and changed by 
the progressive intelligence of the agei we have reason to 
hope and expect that the attention of Christians will be 
directed, with more earnestness, to the internal spirit of this 
religion. Having fewer doctrinal errors to^combat, they will 
endeavor to bring out, in bold relief, tho«e distinctive virtues 
of Christianity, which have not, heretofore, we think, been 
permitted to occupy that prominent position ir\ the estimation 
of Christian communities which they deserve. . The past age 
has been one of intellect; will the future be onejof love? 

We assume that Africa will be the last to commence ^e 
career of civilization. Should Asia, ( as we believe will be 
the case,) precede her in the. reception of Christianity; we 
can perceive under what favorable auspices she will conimence 
her course. The prominent truths an</ doctrines of the Gospel, 
l>eing fully deyeloped, and firmly es^blished, she will have 
fewer external principles to conteiid with, than any nation 
since the estabtisiJiment ,of Christiaiiity. She will recqive 
these truths pure and unadplterated., She will be surrounded 
on every side by Christian influences^ and breathe in .a purifie(l 
moral atmosphere. ■ i 

We have endeavored to show, in q former part of this article 
that the establishment .of d^mocratif. institutions is the leading 
idea of the age — that Govecnments'will never be stable, until 
this idea is realized — and that Cljristianity, by her spepific 
doctrines, has sanctioned and str0ngthened it. This is an 
important consideration, in reference to the future destiny of 
Africa. Like our own favored lanj, she will commence her 
civil life at the elevated point, to which other nations are now 
but aspiring ; and enter the Christian family under the political 
form of Republicanism. This is not a mere speculative opinion^ 
deduced from vague premises ; but is founded upon a close 
observation of the tendencies of the age in which we live. 
This Democratic idea has taken too deep root to be easily 
destroyed. It has not arisen, as wo have endeavored to show, 
from temporary causes, destined soon to disappear; but,. in 
accordance with man's nature, it nocessarily arises at a certaio 
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definite stage of his defvelopement. So, unless we can compel 
the flower to contract its petals, and shrink again into the 
bud, it will be vain to attempt to check the expansion of this 
idea. Should it be asked, if the barbarous African mind must 
not necessarily pass through these progressive mental and 
moral expansions, before it can be prepared with safety to 
receive Democratic institutions? — we answer, that the 
reception of Christianity, (upon which all civilization must 
hereafter be based,) with its purifying and conservatory 
•principles, will render this protracted process unnecessary ; for 
it advances a nation forward to that moral position, where 
individual liberty is not merely compatible with civil and social 
order, but in f^ct becomes the strongest guarantee for it. All 
these favorable combinations, united with her peculiar national 
characteristics, give a warrant for believing, that Africa will,. 
at some future day, present a bright exemplification of what 
a Christian nation may become. 

In glancing over the, various nations of the earth, our eyes 
rest, with a melancholy interest, upon this extended country*^ 
In no instance has her national character manifested th& 
slightest tendency towards developement. For Egypt, although 
geographically included within her limits, was not African ^i 
spirit. The germ of her Theocratic civilization was of 
Asiatic origin. 

The nations who at different times planted themselves along 
the southern coast of the Mediterranean were as foreign tO' 
Africa, as if they had been thousands of leagues distant. Her 
present position is a solemn one. There she sits in barbarous 
solitude, wrapped in her mantle of ignorance and superstition^, 
holding no sympathy with the civilized world. Call after call 
has been made upon her, but to none has she responded. The 
Phoenician, the Grecian, the Roman, as they passed by, senl^ 
forth {heir invitations, but she understood them not. She 
bides her time. When the mandate from a Higher power 
shall be issued, then will she stand erect, and shaking herself 
from the dust of ages, (we must believe it,) step forth in all 
the beauty and energy of a true Christian civilization.. 
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On page 29, third line from the top, for "vine-clad 
hills of Attica," read, "olive-crowned hills of Attica." 

There are a few other typographical errors in the 
work, which will be apparent to the reader. 
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